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of this  difference  will  carry  us   a step farther in  our
inquiry.

III. IMAGINATIVE AND COGNITIVE PROCESS

S 3. Imaginary objects as such are creatures of our own
making. When we make up a fairy-tale for a child the
resulting object of consciousness is merely the work of
the mind, and it is not taken by us for anything else.
In the development of intent into content, of indeterminate
into determinate thinking, the decision among alternatives
is made merely as we please, whatever be our motive.
It depends purely on subjective selection so far as the
process is imaginative.

It is necessary to add this saving clause. For no
imaginative process is merely imaginative. Even in the
wildest play of fancy, the range of subjective selection is
restricted by limiting conditions. Gnomes must not be
made to fly, or giants to live in flower-cups. Thackeray's
freedom of selection in composing Vanity Fair was
circumscribed by his purpose of giving a faithful repre-
sentation of certain phases of human life. In so far as
such limiting conditions operate, the mental attitude is
not merely imaginative. It is imaginative only in so far
as the limiting conditions still leave open a free field for
the loose play of subjective selection.

This freedom of subjective selection is absent in
cognitive process. Instead of deciding between alterna-
tives according to his own good pleasure, the conscious
subject seeks to have a decision imposed upon him
independently of his wish or will. It is true that
cognitive process may include a varied play of sub-
jective selection. But there is one thing which must
not be determined by subjective selection. It is the
deciding which among a group of alternative qualifica-
tions is to be ascribed to the object we are interested
in knowing.

In cognitive process as such we are active merely in
order that we may be passive. Our activity is successful